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OLIVIA 

By Lydia Field Emmet, N. A. 



-Honorable Mention, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 1912 




A FISHERMAN'S WIFE 

By Charles W. Hawthorne, N. A. 



-Purchased by the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington 




VILLAGE RIDER 

By John C. Johansen, A. N. A. 



— Honorable Mention, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 1912 



The American Art Annual 

By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 



THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF ARTS is now publishing the An- 
nual, which has for a number of 
years been sustained by certain friends of 
art. It is now the property of the group 
of American art societies which form the 
Federation. The creator of the Annual, 
Miss Florence N. Levy, has labored ear- 
nestly to build up the book and make it an 
essential in the art world, and her success 
has been emphatically great. She is ener- 
getic in gathering material and skillful in 



so arranging it that the form is convenient 
for ready reference. As Mr. John W. Al- 
exander, President of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, says, ''The history of art 
in the United States is being written year 
by year in the American Art Annual. It 
is, besides, a professional 'Who's who' and 
a directory of art associations." There is 
in it a Biographical Dictionary of three 
thousand seven hundred sixty-nine living 
American painters, sculptors and illustrat- 
ors. Six hundred and thirty-five museums 
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and art societies are fully reported as well 
as one hundred and fourteen art schools ; 
extended obituary notices for 1912, as well 
as other matters, all made easily usable by 
a full index with cross references. Be- 
tween its covers are eighty-eight excellent 
illustrations, carefully studied lists of paint- 



ings sold in private, and two thousand two 
hundred and sixty-five tabulated paintings 
sold at public auction. Going with this 
sales catalog are the names of the artists, 
their birth and death dates, their titles, size 
of the picture, the buyer and the price; in 
formation of infinite worth to all picture 
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collectors. The American Federation of 
Arts has, in addition to the book, issued a 
reprint from the Annual, giving the text of 
an address by Robert W. de Forest, its 
President, on "The Importance of Art Mu- 
seums in our Smaller Cities." This was 
delivered at the Convention in Washington, 
D. C, May 9, 1912. 

The actual place of publicaton continues 
to be at 215 West 52nd Street, New York, 
which is the Fine Arts Building, where the 
Academy and other exhibitions are held 
yearly. The book contains four hundred 
and twenty-two closely printed pages, in 
clear type, on a firm smooth paper, not 
glazed. In fact, its make-up is ideal. 

Turning over its pages, the faces of old 
friends look out at us, all their names orna- 
mented with the cabalistic letters, "N. A." 
The first portrait is that, of Mr. Alex- 
ander, who poses like a monument to his 
own talent, and to the National Academy 
of Design. It would be very interesting 
to review this series of portraits and speak 
of the characteristics of each artist as re- 
vealed by his face, but the number is far 
too great for our space. In the biograph- 
ical section, the "Who's Who," the full 
name of each artist is given, but that part 
of it which is rarely used by the public is 
put in brackets. Thus we have Harrison, 
(Thomas) Alexander; or French, Daniel 
C(hester); or Chase, William M(erritt). 
The list of sculptors occupies three close 
pages, of illustrators, six pages. There is 
a complete list of Members of the National 
Academy from its foundation, in 1826, to 
date; with time of birth and death, if that 
has occurred, when made A. N. A. and 
when made N. A. ; and this occupies ten 
pages. There are over nineteen pages in 
the index of various art organizations, and 
the pages closely printed. The information 
is very full regarding all these things. 
There is a Press List, that is, a list of news- 
papers habitually printing art matters and 
the names of the writers, also a list of art 



magazines with the names of the editors, 
publishers and other details. 

The list of art associations in the coun- 
try is very complete indeed. For instance, 
under the caption Metropolitan Museum of 
Art is given a page and a half of informa- 
tion; its officers, twenty-four names of its 
staff, an account of its foundation, the days 
and hours which it is open, and its various 
collections, with the names of the donors, 
or account of purchase. This in itself is an 
important and interesting story. In the 
same manner the National Academy of De- 
sign is treated, and a long line of other as- 
sociations of greater or less length, and we 
become quite startled because of the num- 
ber of art societies in the National metrop- 
olis. The city of Philadelphia and the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
are treated in the same way, at length. Of 
course, all the important museums are pre- 
sented in this same way, including Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Toledo, 
Muskegon, Minneapolis, and all others. 
The architects are fully cared for with the 
names of all the cities which have chapters 
of the American Institute. I did not men- 
tion the Carnegie Institute, which must not 
be overlooked nor the Corcoran Art Gal- 
lery. In fact, this history of institutions 
has quite swamped the writer. An extend- 
ed account of the art schools of the coun- 
try occupies twelve pages. The "Who's 
Who" occupies one hundred and seventy- 
eight pages. The biographical sketches are 
full, giving all data, as well as honors re- 
ceived, and the placement of pictures in 
public galleries. There is a list of names 
of sculptors in America, their names hav- 
ing already appeared in Who's Who. Six 
pages are occupied with the names of illus- 
trators. 

Ten pages are occupied with the names 
of members of the National Academy of 
Design from its foundation to the present 
time, and with names are the essential 
dates. 
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BRONZE CANDELABRA OUTSIDE STATE EDUCATIONAL 
BUILDING, ALBANY, NEW YORK By Charles Keck 



There is a lengthy article entitled "The 
Year in Art." This includes the dedication 
of four new art museums, important gifts, 
some account of J. Pierpont Morgan's 
transfer of his art treasures from Europe 
to the Metropolitan Museum; the changes 
in the directors of Museums. In fact the 
book is so complete as to contain a list of 
its illustrations and the page on which they 



may be found, also an index to the adver- 
tisements. 

Inasmuch as the American Art Annual 
has become the property of the American 
Federation of Arts it will be of interest to 
know something of the latter organization. 
The Federation has headquarters in New 
York Avenue, Washington, D. C, where 
the Secretary's office is always open and a 
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very large amount of business is transacted. 
As the Editor of the Annual lives in New 
York City the book is issued there from 
'the Fine Arts Building on Fifty-seventh 
Street. The Federation has just held its 
Fourth Convention at Washington, which 
was attended by a large number of repre- 
sentatives of Chapters located all over the 
United States and so extensive is the move- 
ment that the mere statement of names and 
locations occupies six close lined pages of 
the Annual. It really is one of the most 
extraordinary art movements that we 
know. As soon as it was organized it 
seemed to supply an influence which was 
widely demanded. Its success has been re- 
markable. These Conventions are held in 
Washington at the New Willard Hotel, and 
give an oportunity for artists and art work- 
ers to become acquainted and to exchange 
ideas. Sometimes it is very difficult to 
keep in smooth running order a Society of 
this sort and to command repeatedly the 
attendance of its important members, but 
thus far this Society has been prosperous 
and consequently appreciatve. 

This annual Convention is by no means 
the only activity of the Federation. The 
Secretary's office is a very busy place and 
from it emanate many projects fertile in 
encouraging art. The Secretary is an im- 
portant person. At the time of the organ- 
ization the widely known artist, Francis D. 
Millet, was made Secretary, but Mr. Millet 
was such a good Secretary that he had 
charge of many important posts. Under 
his guidance Miss Leila Mechlin attended 
to numberless details, being Assistant Sec- 
retary. But Mr. Millet's splendid career 
was cut short by the sinking of the ill-fated 
Titanic. His Assistant Secretary, Miss 
Mechlin, was at once promoted to the office 
of Secretary, and it would be very difficult 
to find any other person of equal ability 
and experience. One of the leading lines 
of effort of the Federation is to cultivate 
an interest in Art in the smaller cities 
throughout the country, which are not large 



enough or rich enough to maintain per- 
manent galleries. The Federation has un- 
dertaken to gather together groups of 
paintings, water colors, original work by 
American illustrators, photographs of work 
by American sculptors, mezzo-tints of por- 
traits by the great English painters, pic- 
torial photographs, representative works 
done in the various art schools, and a col- 
lection of art work done in the primary 
grades of the public schools. These exhibi- 
tions last year were shown in forty-three 
cities in the West and South. Sales 
amounted to $5,675. Aside from arousing 
interest in Art and increasing intelligent 
appreciation, these exhibitions have led to 
the formation of art associations and the 
establishment of art museums. A series of 
lectures, illustrated with lantern slides, are 
available upon payment of a small fee, and 
the field covered includes pretty nearly ev- 
erything in Art. There is a bureau of in- 
formation at the Washington headquarters, 
and the Federation publishes a monthly 
magazine called "Art and Progress," which 
is interesting and charmingly illustrated. 
To this list of activities the Federation has 
undertaken the publication of the book we 
consider. 

A special reprint of the address given 
by the President of the Federation, Robert 
W. de Forest, at a recent convention has 
been sent broadcast over the country. Mr. 
de Forest's subject was, "The Importance 
of. Art Museums in our Smaller Cities. ,, 
After his preamble Mr. de Forest says: 
"We need small art galleries, distinctly in- 
tended to remain small art galleries and to 
perform an educational rather than an ses- 
thetical function in our small cities in 
which the establishment of large art gal- 
leries is unlikely and possibly unnecessary. 
The donor's contribution might be an ap 
propriate building, the cost of which might 
run anywhere from fifty to one hundred 
thousand dollars, and an art collection, 
largely of reproductions and photographs, 
to cost, say, fifty thousand dollars. * * * 
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Reproductive processes have so far ad- 
vanced in the last few years that many of 
the best things in Art can be shown in the 
form of reproduction at moderate cost. The 
bronze reproduction of statuary, Roman 
implements and the like from the Naples' 
Museum, electrotype reproductions of sil- 
ver ware, jewelry and other forms of art 
in metal, can now be obtained. The indus- 
trial arts, so-called, should have an equal 
place with the fine arts, so called, in such 
museums, but particularly where they are 



located in an industrial community. * * * 
I have in my hands a list of a number of 
art museums and like institutions now in 
existence in the United States. It may 
surprise you to know that the number on 
my list runs up to one hundred and nine- 
teen." 

Thus this new association of the Amer- 
ican Art Annual with the Federation of 
Arts is most fortunate and cannot fail to 
add to the already well perfected material 
enclosed in the covers of this good book. 



Jo Davidson's "La Terre'' 



By THE EDITOR 



THERE has recently been added to 
the permanent collection of the 
Hackley Gallery, Muskegon, Mich- 
igan, a statue called "La Terre," made by 
the American sculptor, Jo Davidson, who 
did the work while recently abiding in 
Paris. Davidson is still a young man, who 
seeks to express certain sentiments rather 
than literal transcripts of the nature before 
him. He abhors prettiness, seeking rather 
to give the impression of strength. He 
trains with the Post-Impressionists, aban- 
doning the traditions of Greek art in a very 
large manner, seeking not for carefully bal- 
anced, graceful lines but to create an im- 
pressionism of massiveness of form, often 
rude and always self contained and self 
enveloped; conscious of itself. 

Like all impressionism, this statue makes 
no distinct statement. There is insisted 
upon a play of the imagination by each 
one who studies it, and we are obliged to 
build up various theories as to its exact 
meaning. It impresses us as being full of 
meaning. There is not a tame line in it, 
in fact, it is the reverse of placid. Greek 
art is made beautiful but is intentionally 
without much human expression. This 
statue is extraordinarily alive and imbued 
with suppressed emotion. None of us 



knows exactly what has caused the figure 
to curl its arms about the torso or lay its 
head down on the shoulder. What causes 
the evident intensity of attitude? No one 
can tell us absolutely. Perhaps Art should 
always be thus obscure and not too mani- 
fest. Perhaps we should always be forced 
to wonder and grope about in its presence. 
This cannot be popular art because the ma- 
jority of people look upon Art as some- 
thing interesting to pass the time with. 
Popular art is always easy to understand, 
always instantly apparent, never calling for 
explanation, and, consequently, liable to be 
stupid, soon tiresome, incapable or rekin- 
dling our enthusiasm already commencing 
to cool. The art which suggests much but 
tells us nothing absolutely holds the at- 
tention through years of close companion- 
ship. 

When we meet Davidson face to face 
and ask that he specify his purpose, tell 
us of the meaning of his work, and why 
he treats it as he does, why this statue 
has the arms and hands hugging the torso, 
and why the head is found on the shoulder, 
as if to suggest a certain self contained ef- 
fect, he would dodge the question, per- 
haps. But were he in the mood to talk, 
there might come forth a torrent of words 



